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Why  Ua!y  is  at  war 


Translated  by  Joan  Redfern. 


On  June  28th  1914  the  Grand  Duke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand, heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  and  his  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  were  assassinated  at  Serajevo, 
the  capital  of  Bosnia.  As  leader  of  the  Austrian  mih- 
tarist  party,  the  Grand  Duke  had  been  at  no  pains  to 
disguise  his  contempt  for  Italy  or  his  aggressive  de- 
signs towards  her.  Yet  the  news  of  his  murder  was  re- 
ceived among  ItaUans  with  horror  and  indignation. 
Nothing  but  the  profoundest  pity  was  felt  for  the  two 
unhappy  victims  of  the  hate  which  Austrian  tyranny 
had  roused  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  ^^K 


(1)  Annexed  by  Austria  in  1908  in  direct   violation   of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
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though    by    order,    the   menacing 
o-GeiUla-n  t*ress  began  to  subside; 


The  murder  was  committed  on  Austrian  terri- 
tory by  two  Austrian  subjects,  yet  throughout  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  the  Press  unanimously  pointed 
to  the  Serbian  Government  as  the  culprit  and  clamour- 
ed for  full  and  instant  satisfaction  at  Belgrade.  Then, 
mysteriously,^ ,  as 

tone  of  the  Austro-GeiUlan  t*ress  begi 
and  by  the t:^d€ll«: of  July  it  looked  as  though  the  tem- 
pest which  had  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world 
were  about  to  die  away.  So  satisfactory  seemed  the 
poHtical  outlook  of  Europe  that  the  President  of  the 
French  Eepublic,  accompanied  by  M.  Viviani,  French 
Prime  Minister,  left  France  on  a  journey  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 

In  England,  at  this  moment,  the  question  of  Home 
Eule  for  Ireland  was  threatening  to  reach  a  violent 
crisis.  In  Russia  the  government  was  fully  occupied 
in  dealing  with  internal  unrest  and  strikes  of  obscure 
origin.  In  Italy  the  recent  labour  troubles  were  still 
giving  cause  for  anxiety;  moreover,  on  accoimt  of  the 
long  and  exhausting  campaign  in  Libya  and  the  negU- 
gence  of  the  Italian  government,  the  country  was  quite 
unprepared  for  another  war.  The  moment  therefore 
had  clearly  arrived  for  Germany  to  realize  her  cherish- 
ed dream  of  hegemony  in  Northern  Europe,  and  for 
Austria  to  gain  that  Balkan  supremacy  which  had 
been  snatched  from  her  hands  by  the  two  Balkan  wars. 
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The  Austro -German  Press  immediately  resumed  its 
threatening  tone,  certain  newspapers  (the  Militdrische 
Rundschau,  (^'>  for  instance)  openly  demanding  that 
the  Government  should  seize  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
voking war.  '•  The  moment  is  still  propitious.  War 
^*  must  inevitably  break  out  within  the  next  two  or 
"  three  years.  We  might  then  be  obliged  to  fight  under 
'^  much  less  favourable  circumstances.  Russia  is  unpre- 
"  pared.  Might  as  well  right  is  in  our  favour.  One  day 
"  we  shall  certainly  be  drawn  into  the  struggle;  let 
"  us  provoke  it  now  ". 

Those  at  the  head  of  affairs,  hewever,  were 
careful  to  conceal  their  designs  of  aggression. 
Though  secretly  determined  upon  war,  their  diplo- 
matic conversations  at  this  time  were  so  thoroughly 
pacific  that  on  July  21st  the  Russian  Ambassador 
left  Vienna  for  a  vacation  in  the  country,  and  on  July 
22nd  Baron  Macchio  (2)  actually  assured  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  that  the  tone  and  substance 
of  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  Serbia  would  be 
such  as  to  invite  a  peaceful  end  to  the  situation  ^^K 


(1)  Quoted  by  M.  Dumaine,  French  Ambassador  at 
Vienna  in  his  despatch  of  July  15th  1908.  See  Yellow  Book 
published  by  French  Government  under  title  of  Documents 
diplomatiqtbes.  1914.  La  gueyre  europeenne,  No  12. 

(2)  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  affairs  at  Vienna. 

(3)  Yellow  Book,  No    20.  —  Despatch  of  July  23rd  "  Le 
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On  the  evening  of  July  23rd  Austria  handed 
in  her  Kote  to  Serbia.  It  demanded  in  overbearing 
and  insulting  terms  that  Serbia  should  place  under 
Austrian  control  her  schools,  her  law-courts,  her  police, 
in  fact  her  whole  internal  administration.  She  was 
given  forty -eight  hours  in  which  to  consider  her 
answer.  In  other  words,  she  was  called  upon,  within 
the  space  of  two  days,  to  sacrifice  her  national 
independence. 

The  Note  was  an  obvious  provocation.  ''  I  have 
"  never  before  "  said  Sir  Edward  Grey  '^  seen  one  State 
*' address  to  another  independent  State  a  document  of 
"■  so  formidable  a  character  "  (i),  and  Signor  Tittoni  (^), 
in  his  interview  with  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  declared  that  Austria  was  evidently  not  content 
with  being  in  the  wrong  but  wished  to  flaunt  her 
offence  before  the  whole  world. 

After  the  exhaustion  following  on  the  Balkan 
wars  it  was  necessary  to  Serbia's  prosperity  that 
she  should  enjoy  a  period  of  peace  in  which  to 
restore  her  finances,  develop  her  economic  activities, 
and   assimilate    her    newly-acquired  provinces.   For 


Baron  Macchio  a  afflrme  qiie  le  ton  et  les  demandes  qui  se- 
ront  formulees  dans  la  note  autrichwnne  permettent  de  compter 
8ur  tm  denoument  pacifique  ,,. 

(1)  Great  Britain  and  the  European  Crisis,  No  5. 

(2)  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris. 


this  reason  she  forced  herself  to  accept  the  greater 
number  of  Austria's  demands.  But  had  she  agreed  to 
all  the  demands  without  exception,  Austria  would 
still  have  found  some  pretext  for  hostilities.  She 
was  determined  upon  war,  nor  did  she  in  the  least 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  starting  a  European 
conflict  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  untold  suffer- 
ing, the  wastage  of  millions  of  lives,  the  destruction 
of  entire  cities  with  their  priceless  works  of  art,  and 
the  dissipation  of  riches  collected  through  generations 
of  patient  toil.  The  Serajevo  murder  was  but  a  pre- 
text for  the  perpetration  of  a  crime  incomparably 
greater,  and  one  which  had  equally  been  planned  in 
cold    blood. 

At  six  o'  clock  on  the  evening  of  July  25tli 
the  time-limit  allowed  by  the  Austrian  Ultimatum 
expired.  Half  an  hour  later  the  Austrian  Minister  and 
his  suite  left  Belgrade.  It  is  significant  that  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  their  departure  had  all  been  pre- 
viously arranged,  though  the  Austrian  Note  handed 
to  Serbia  on  the  evening  of  July  23rd  was  only  com- 
municated to  the  Powers  on  July  24th  !  This  un- 
usual procedure  was  clearly  pre-arranged  in  order 
to  leave  less  time  for  peaceful  intervention. 

England,  warmly  supported  by  Italy,  worked 
indefatigably  to  avert  the  greatest  crime  known  to 
history.  But  their  arguments  broke  in  vain  against 
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the  stony  decision  of  Austria,  who  throughout  the 
transactions  was  consistently  seconded  by  Germany. 
As  Count  Berchtold  declared  to  the  ItaUan  Ambas- 
sador in  Vienna  on  July  31st  1914,  ^'  even  had  media- 
tion been  possible,  it  could  not  have  arrested  the 
hostilities  already  initiated  against  Serbia  "  (i).  What- 
ever happened,  Serbia  was  to  be  annihilated. 

For  many  years  past  Austrian  poUcy  had  been 
dominated  by  the  wish  to  disturb  on  every  possible 
occasion  the  already  imstable  equilibrium  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  But  the  first  Balkan  war,  with 
the  astounding  victories  of  the  Bulgars  in  Thrace, 
the  Serbs  in  Macedonia,  and  the  Greeks  near  Salo- 
nika, had  frustrated  the  designs  of  Austro- German 
diplomacy,  which  was  counting  on  a  Turkish  victory. 
In  November  1912  Austria  had  proposed  to  Italy  that 
they  should  limit  the  expansion  of  Serbia  by  in- 
sisting upon  certain  compensations  and  guaran- 
tees. But  Italy  replied  emphatically  that  the  gua- 
rantees must  in  no  way  constitute  a  monopoly  in  Aus- 
tria's favour,  nor  must  she  on  any  account  threaten 
the  independence  of  Serbia.  (2)  Austria  submitted; 
she  was  thwarted  for  the  moment  in  her  plot  against 


(1)  Signor  Salandra's  speech  at  the   Capitol,  June  2nd 
1916. 

(2)  Signer  Tittoni's  speech  at  the  Trocadero,  June  24th 
1915. 
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Serbia.  Within  the  next  few  months,  kowever,  we 
find  her  threatening,  with  the  full  consent  of  Ger- 
many, to  occupy  Montenegro.  Again  she  was  opposed 
by  Italy,  on  the  ground  of  common  justice  and 
in  view  of  the  terms  of  the  Triple  AlUance.  The  Am- 
bassadors of  Austria  and  Germany  made  vain  attempts 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty, 
whi<ih  deals  with  the  compensations  due  in  the  case 
of  a  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  But  Signor  Tittoni  made  the  Italian  position 
plain:  ''  The  meaning  of  the  Article  is  clear.  Any  dis- 
**  turbance  whatever  in  the  equilibrium  between  Italy 
"  and  Austria  would  not  only  infringe  Article  VII 
"  of  the  Treaty  but  would  break  the  whole  Alliance. 
*'  The  day  on  which  Austria  presumes  to  upset  in 
"  any  way  the  equilibrium  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Triple 
*'  AlUance  willh  ave  ceased  to  exist "  (i). 

But  Austria  refused  to  be  discouraged.  She  waited 
eagerly  for  another  opportunity  of  seizing  the  prey 
which,  thanks  to  the  championship  of  Italy,  had  so  far 
escaped  her.  In  May  1913  we  find  her  charging 
Prince  Purstenberg  with  the  mission  of  informing 
the  Eoumanian  government  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war   between   Bulgaria   and   Serbia,    Austria   would 


(1)    Telegram  to  the   Marquis   di    San    Giuliano   April 
30th  1913. 
2 
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support  Bulgaria,  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms  ^'^K 
And  again,  at  the  beginning  of  August  1913,  Austria 
communicated  to  Italy  her  intention  of  provoking 
a  war  with  Serbia.  Once  more  Italy  protested  and 
for  the  moment  Serbia  was  saved. 

A  year  later  the  Serajevo  murder  gave  Austria 
her  long-sought  opportunity  of  a  descent  upon  the 
Balkan  Peninsula;  though  the  crime  might  perhaps 
have  been  avoided  if  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
warnings  of  the  Serbian  police.  Italy  hastened  to  offer 
counsels  of  moderation,  but  in  vain.  Avoiding  any 
consultation  with  her  ally,  Austria  dispatched  to  Serbia 
the  document  which  let  loose  war  upon  Europe. 

The  news  of  this  step  reached  Italy  through  an 
ordinary  news- agency  before  it  was  offlcially  commu- 
nicated to  her  through  diplomatic  channels  ! 

As  Baron  Sonnino,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
stated  in  the  circular  telegram  he  dispatched  to  the 
Italian  Ambassadors,  ''  The  first  Article  of  the 
*'  Treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance  formulated  the  log- 
''  ical  procedure  which  is  necessary  in  every  al- 
*'  liance,  namely,  the  undertaking  to  submit  to  dis- 
*'  cussion  all  pohtical  and  economic  questions  of  a 
*'  general  nature  which  may  arise.  Consequently  none 


(1)  See  articles  in  the  Roumanian  paper  Roumanie,  the 
end  of  December  1914  and  begining  of  January  1915. 
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'^  of  the  contracting  parties  were  free  to  undertake, 
"  without  previous  common  agreement,  any  action  the 
**  consequences  of  which  might  entail  the  carrying 
*'  out  of  any  obUgation  provided  for  by  the  Treaty, 
''  or  which  might  in  any  way  affect  their  vital  inter - 
*'  ests  ".  Austria,  therefore,  in  provoking  the  Euro- 
pean war  by  her  aggression  towards  Serbia,  delibe- 
tely  violated  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

On  July  25th,  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  the 
contents  of  Austria's  ultimatum,  Signor  Salandra  and 
the  late  Marchese  Di  San  Giuliano  pointed  out  to 
the  German  Ambassador  that  Austria  by  her  de- 
mands, *'  which  were  deeply  insulting  to  Serbia  and 
"  indirectly  offensive  to  Eussia,  had  shown  clearly 
"  her  determination  to  provoke  a  war  ",  and  that  in 
any  case,  a  step  such  as  that  taken  by  Austria  towards 
Serbia  without  previous  agreement  with  her  Alhes 
was  "  in  direct  defiance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Triple 
''  AlUance  "  d). 

It  follows  that  Italy's  right  to  denounce  the 
Alhance  dates  from  July  1914. 

Italy's  aUiance  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, concluded  in  May  1882,  was  of  a  defensive 
and  pacific  character,  a  fact  which  has  been  verified 
by  the   testimony    of  a  long  line  of  statesmen.  The 


(1)  Green  Book,  No  3. 
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Italian  nation  would  not  for  one  moment  have  tole- 
rated a  policy  of  aggression.  As  Crispi  declared  in 
1879,  no  ItaUan  would  have  consented  to  take  up  arms 
against  France,  as  such  a  conflict  would  have  been 
nothing  less  than  a  civil  war.  Italy  joined  the  Triple 
Alliance  solely  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe. 

As  is  universally  recognized,  the  mainspring  of 
Italy's  policy  in  the  Kear  East  has  been  her  desire  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  Balkan  States  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  nationality.  *'  The  Balkan 
States  for  the  Balkan  Peoples  "  has  always  been  the 
watchword  of  Italian  statesmen.  As  Signer  Tittoni  de- 
clared in  1908,  ''  Italy  has  striven  for  the  welfare  of  the 
**  Slavs,  the  Hellenes,  the  Eoumanians,  and  the  other 
*'  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  She  is  grieved  at 
''  their  continual  feuds  and  sincerely  longs  for  their 
"  peace  and  progress  ".  And  in  1914  Baron  Sonnino 
warned  Count  Berchtold  that  it  was  to  Italy's  vital  in- 
terest that  the  political  and  economic  independence 
of  Serbia  should  be  preserved  in  its  integrity  ^^\ 

Austria's  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
one  of  continual  expansion  towards  the  East,  a  po- 
licy which  was  clearly  foreseen  by  Balbo,  Mazzini, 
Gioberti  and  other  Italian  writers  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Bal- 


(1)   Oreen  Book,  Nos  I  and  3. 
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kan  wars,  Austria  has  never  ceased  to  intrigue  for 
economic  if  not  political  predominance  in  the  Bal- 
kan States. 

Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  is  specially 

designed  to  deal  with  this  fundamental  divergence 

between  ItaUan  and  Austrian  policies. ''  Austria-Hung- 

'  ary  and  Italy  ",  it  reads,  ''  whose  sole  desire  is  to 

'  maintain  the  Status  Quo  in  the  l!f ear  East,  undertake 

*  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  any  territorial  change 
'  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  either  of  the  con- 
'  tracting  Powers.  They  shall  discuss  with  each  other 

*  not  only  their  respective  policies  but  also  those  of 
'the  other  Powers.  If,  in  the  course  of  events,  the 

*  Status  Quo  in  the  Balkan  territories,  on  the  Turkish 

*  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Aegean 
^  Sea  shall  become  untenable;  or  if,  owing  to  the  con- 

*  duct  of  a  third  party  or  to  any  other  cause,  Austria- 
'  Hungary  or  Italy  shall  be  constrained  to  change  the 
'  Statiis  Quo  by  a  temporary  or  permanent  occupation, 
'  that  occupation  shall  only  take  place  after  previous 
'  agreement  between  the  two-  Powers  based  on  the 

*  principle  of  reciprocal  compensation  for  all  the  advan- 
'  tages  territorial  and  otherwise  not  in  the  present 

*  Status  Quo  which  one  or  the  other  shall  gain,  and 
'  on  the  just  aspirations  of  both  the  Powers  ". 

In  the  event  therefore  of  any    change    in  the 
Status  Quo  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  which  would  entail 
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a  temporary  or  permanent  occupation,  Austria  and 
Italy  bound  themselves  to  work  in  mutual  accord  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocal  compensation  for  any  advan- 
tage territorial  or  otherwise  obtained  by  either  of 
the  contracting  Powers. 

Immediately  after  the  memorable  July  23rd  Italy 
was  prepared  to  endow  the  violated  treaty  with  a 
new  lease  of  life  by  bringing  about  a  fresh  under- 
standing between  herself  and  Austria.  On  July  27th 
and  28th,  1914,  she  demanded  adequate  compensation 
from  Berlin  and  Vienna,  raising  the  question  of  the 
Italian  provinces  under  Austrian  dominion.  Otherwise, 
she  added,  the  Triple  Alliance  would  be  irreparably 
broken  <i). 

It  must  here  be  remembered  that  Austria  herself, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  quoted  Article  VII  in 
order  to  hamper  Italy's  action  during  the  Italo-Turkish 
war.  On  October  1st  1911,  Count  Aehrenthal  im- 
periously demanded  from  the  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Vienna  that  Italy  should  immediately  suspend  the 
naval  operations  in  the  Adriatic,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  operations 
either  in  the  Adriatic  or  the  Ionian  Sea.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  inform- 
ed the  Italian  Government  that  had  the  naval  oper- 


(1)  Signor  Salandra's  speech  at  the  Capitol. 
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ations  been  continued,  Italy  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  account  to  Austria-Hungary  for  her  actions. 
Also,  in  April  1914,  when  the  Italian  squadron  dam- 
aged the  forts  on  tlie  European  shores  of  the  Darda- 
nelles in  answer  to  Turkish  fire,  Count  Berchtold 
threatened  that  should  such  an  event  recur,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  serious  ^^K  In  order  to  avoid 
friction  with  Austria,  Italy  was  constrained  to  sacri- 
fice many  lives  and  much  treasure.  When  therefore, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  Italy  ventured 
to  quote  Article  VII,  she  was  following  a  precedent 
set  by  Austria  herself. 

On  August  3rd  1914  Italy  declared  her  neutrality, 
and  thereby  gave  another  proof  of  her  long-suffering 
poUcy  towards  her  Alhes.  However,  in  so  doing,  she 
in  no  way  relinquished  the  rights  which  were  hers  by 
virtue  of  Article  VII.  Such  a  relinquishment  would 
have  been  tantamoimt  to  acknowledging  Austria's 
privilege  to  have  a  free  hand  in  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  The  obligations  of  the  treaty  had 
been  held  binding  in  the  case  of  Italy,  therefore  it 
was  but  logical  that  the  same  obligations  should 
apply  also  to  Austria. 

The  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  has  been 
clear  and  consistent  throughout.  When  Signor  Salandra 


(1)  Oreen  Book,  No  6. 
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assumed  the  control  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  in- 
terregnum which  followed  on  the  death  of  the  Marchese 
Di  vSan  Giuliano,  he  announced  that  Italy's  foreign 
policy  would  remain  unchanged. 

''  To  continue  in  this  policy  ",  he  said,  ''will  require 
''  an  unbending  spirit,  a  clear  vision  of  the  true  inter - 
''  ests  of  the  country  and  a  mature  reflection  prepared 
''  if  necessary  to  develop  into  prompt  action.  It  will 
''  require,  moreover,  boldness  not  of  words  only  but 
''  of  deeds,  a  mind  free  from  all  prejudice  and  from 
*'  every  sentiment  but  that  of  exclusive  and  unli- 
''  mited  devotion  to  our  country,  of  a  sacred 
"  egoism  for  Italy".  And  later,  on  the  opening 
of  the  ItaUan  Parliament,  he  added:  ''  our  neutrality, 
"  openly  proclaimed  and  observed  with  the  strict- 
"  est  loyalty,  is  not  sufficient  to  safeguard  us  from 
*'  the  consequences  of  the  immense  upheaval  which 
"  day  by  day  becomes  more  universal  and  the  length 
''  of  whose  duration  no  one  can  predict.  On  the  Con- 
"  tinent  of  Europe,  where  the  lands  and  seas  are  in  pro- 
'*  cess  of  changing  their  political  boundaries,  Italy  has 
**  vital  interests  to  protect  and  just  aspirations  to 
''  proclaim  and  to  uphold...  Our  neutrality  must  be, 
*'  not  lethargic  and  indifferent,  but  alert  and  active, 
''  not  impotent,  but  fully  armed  and  ready  for  every 
"  contingency  ". 

Austria  merely  dismissed  this   speech   as  an  in- 
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stance  of  Italian  rhetoric,  and  refused  to  realize  that 
Italy  would  show  a  united  front  in  a  national  cause. 
She  also  failed  to  recognize  in  Signor  Salandra,  not 
only  a  patriot  but  a  man  of  action  and  determination. 

To  the  admirable  sincerity  which  Italy  handled 
the  gravest  national  problem  since  her  conflict  with  the 
papacy  in  1870,  Austria  replied  with  procrastination 
and  malevolence,  and  more  than  once  with  double- 
dealing. 

Throughout  the  long  and  tedious  Austro- Italian 
negotiations  (i),  which  dragged  on  from  December 
1914  till  the  end  of  April  1915,  Italy's  policy  never 
varied.  As  early  as  July  25th  1914  (the  day  on  which 
Austria's  ultimatum  expired),  the  Italian  Ambassador 
at  Vienna  stated  that  '*  if  Austria -Hungary,  without 
*'  our  previous  consent,  had  proceeded  to  even  a  tem- 
"  porary  occupation,  she  would  have  acted  in  violation 
"  of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple  AlHance; 
*'  and  we  therefore  have  made  all  reservations  to  ensure 
*'  our  future  liberty  of  action  as  well  as  to  protect 
"  our  rights  and  interests  "  (2). 

In  December  1914,  when  Belgrade  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  even  appointed  a 
Governor,    Baron    Sonnino     invited    Austria    to   an 


(1)  Green  Booh, 

(2)  Green  Book,  No    3. 
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exchange  of  ideas  directed  tothe  satisfaction  of  Italy's 
rights  as  set  forth  in  Article  VII.  Her  demands  were 
based  on  the  importance  to  Italy  of  the  maintenance 
of  Serbia's  independence  and  political  integrity. 
Austria  replied  that  she  had  no  intention  of  occupying 
Serbia  permanently,  and  that  therefore  Italy  had  no 
claim  to  compensation.  She  ignored  the  fact  that 
Article  VII  had  provided  for  this  very  contingency. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  Article,  political  and  eco- 
nomic advantages,  though  derived  from  nothing  more 
than  a  temporary  occupation,  must  be  balanced  by 
compensation.  Had  Serbia  contrived  to  maintain 
her  territorial  integrity,  she  would  still  have  lost  her 
political  independence.  Moreover  Austria  had  been 
careful  not  to  commit  herself  as  regards  the  territorial 

I  integrity  of  Serbia;  in  fact,  on  July  30th,  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  stated  that  it  was  ''  impossible  to  foresee 

-  "  whether  Austria  might  not  reluctantly  be  compelled 
"  to  annex  Serbian  territories  during  the  course  of  the 
"  war "  and  Count  Berchtold  had  already  made  it 
clear  that  Austria  would  not  hind  herself  in  any  way 
regarding  her  conduct  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  SerMa  (^). 

^  In  the  meantime  Prince  Billow  had  arrived  in 

Eome  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Italian  Government. 
In  his    first  interview  with  Baron  Sonnino  on  Deo- 


(V  Signer  Salandra's  speech  at  the  Capitol. 
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ember  19tli,  he  fully  acknowledged  Italy's  ri^ht  to 
compensation  in  virtue  of  Article  VII  of  the  Triple 
AlUance  ^^\  Baron  Sonnino  then  reaffirmed  with  the  ut- 
most frankness  the  declarations  which  be  had  already 
made  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  namely  that  the 
neutrality  of  Italy  must  in  no  way  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  she  had  renounced  her  national  aspira- 
tions or  her  claims  in  the  Balkans  or  in  the  Adriatic. 
Austria  however  refused  to  consider  either  Italy's 
or  Germany's  suggestions  as  regards  compensation.  At 
one  moment  she  tried,  with  her  old  diplomatic  astute- 
ness, to  weaken  Italy's  resolution,  at  another  she  of- 
fered visionary  concessions  in  Albania,  where  Austrian 
intrigues  maintain  a  state  of  anarchy  prejudicial  to 
Italian  interests,  or  again  she  held  out  hopes  of  terri- 
torial acquisition  at  the  expense  of  other  belhgerent 
coimtries.  She  refused  even  to  discuss  the  question  of 
ceding  any  part  of  her  Italian  provinces.  In  support 
of  her  policy  she  even  went  the  length  of  claiming  com- 
pensation from  Italy  for  the  occupation  of  the  Dode- 
cannesus  and  Vallona.  This  attempt  to  reverse  the 
situation  was  sufficiently  ingenious,  but  hardly  to  be 
taken  seriously.  The  Dodecannesus  was  held  as  a 
totally  inadequate  pledge  of  Turkish  good  faith,  while 


(1)  Green  Book,  No  8. 
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the  occupation  of  Vallona  was  indispensable  for  the 
protection  of  Italian  interests  in  Albania. 

Time  after  time  Austria  evaded  the  main  issue, 
refusing  to  discuss  the  question  of  her  ItaUan  provinces. 
At  length  Baron  Sonnino  was  asked  confidentially 
by  Prince  Billow  whether  in  the  event  of  Austria's 
definite  refusal  to  cede  the  ItaUan  provinces,  there 
might  not  be  found  in  Albania  or  elsewhere  some  other 
territory  which  would  satisfy  Italy's  claims  for  com- 
pensation. Baron  Sonnino  replied  that  in  the  event  of 
Austria's  definite  refusal  no  further  negotiations  would 
be  possible.  "It  is  not  a  question  ",  he  added,  "  of  a 
desire  for  conquest,  or  of  ambitious  dreams,  but  of 
the  people's  most  passionate  ideal  of  nationaUty.  / 
The  House  of  Savoy  is  rooted  in  this  ideal,  which  / 
moreover  has  proved  sufi&ciently  strong  to  survive 
the  Church's  hostility  and  the  attacks  of  Sociahsm 
in  its  most  revolutionary  phase.  Consequently,  unless 
suggestions  are  put  forward  which  might  satisfy 
in  some  measure  the  national  feeling,  all  discussions 
will  be  useless.  The  matter  does  not  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  any  one  ministry.  The  wave  of  public 
opinion  would  overbear  every  diplomatic  conside- 
ration, would  sweep  away  every  obstacle,  and  could 
in  no  wise  be  diverted  by  subtle  arguments  or  pre- 
dictions of  disaster  ". 

Finally ,  on  March  9th,  Baron  Burian,  the  Austrian 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  consented  to  discuss  com- 
pensations "  on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  territories 
*'  belonging  to  the  An stro -Hungarian  Monarchy  "  (i). 
But  this  proved  to  be  merely  another  subterfuge  to  gain 
time.  Austria  was  carefully  intrenched  behind  a  series  of 
objections,  and  when  driven  from  one  line  of  defence  she 
retired  upon  the  next.  Though  Baron  Sonnino  had  beerf 
careful  to  lay  down  as  the  foundation  of  any  discussion 
that  any  resulting  agreement  should  be  carried  into 
immediate  effect,  Baron  Burian  insisted  that  the  ces- 
sion of  territories  should  only  take  place  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  ^^K  And  on  March  17th  he  added, 
"  the  obtaining  of  compensation  by  one  of  the  contract- 
"  ing  parties  ought  only  to  come  into  effect  at  the  mo- 
*'  ment  when  the  other  party  is  certain  of  the  cor- 
*'  responding  advantages  "  ^-^K 

The  discussions  might  well  have  dragged  on  in- 
definitely. However,  on  March  27th  Austria  decided 
to  make  concrete  proposals  (*>.  She  offered  the 
southern  half  of  the  Trentino  but  mentioned  no  defin- 
ite boundaries,  and  repeated  that  the  bargain  would 
not  be  carried  into  effect  till  peace  had  been  declared. 


(1)  Green  Book,  No  41. 

(2)  Ibid.,  No  43. 

(3)  Ihid.,  No  47. 

(4)  Ibid.,  No  56. 


In  return  she  claimed  from  Italy  heavy  financial 
contributions  to  the  Kational  Debt  as  well  as  to  the 
Provincial  and  Communal  Loans,  also  full  indemnity 
for  all  the  investments  made  in  the  ceded  territory, 
for  all  ecclesiastical  property  and  entailed  estates 
and  for  the  pensions  of  state  officials.  To  assign  even 
kn  approximate  value  to  such  compensations  would 
involve  a  prolonged  delay  which  Austria  was  astute 
in  foreseeing.  Further,  for  the  whole  duration  of  the 
war,  Italy  was  to  allow  Austria  complete  freedom  of 
action  in  the  Balkans  and  was  to  renounce  finally 
all  claims  to  compensation  which  might  arise  from 
Austrian  territorial  aggrandizement  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  In  return  then  for  a  small  concession 
hemmed  about  with  restrictions,  Italy  was  to  shift 
the  very  foundations  of  her  policy  and  sacrifice  her 
most  vital  interests! 

From  March  27th  to  April  29th  the  negotiations 
followed  a  slow  and  difficult  course. 

Italy's  claims  were  in  no  sense  exorbitant.  She 
refrained  from  demanding  the  Tyrol  as  far  as  the 
Brenner  and  the  Vetta  d'ltaUa,  which  from  a  strategic 
point  of  view  would  have  been  fully  justifiable. 
She  merely  claimed  a  more  extended  frontier 
in  the  Trentino ; .  a  new  boundary  on  the  Izonzo 
which  would  give  her  possession  of  the  towns  of  Gra- 
disca  and  Gorizia ;  the  cession  of  certain  islands  of 
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the  Curzolari  group ;  the  withdrawal  of  Austrian  pre- 
tensions in  Albania ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
right  to  occupy  Vallona  and  tlie  Dodecannesus.  She 
decided,  with  great  reluctance,  to  sacrifice  her  cher- 
ished aspirations  in  Trieste,  and  to  content  herself 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  city  and  the  judicial 
districts  of  Capo  d'Istria  and  Pirano  should  form 
an  autonomous  state  independent  of  both  Austria 
and  Italy.  Austria  would  have  retained  the  Italian 
cities  of  Fiume  and  Pola,  the  Dalmatian  ports,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Dalmatian  islands.  But  she 
refused  even  to  listen  to  Italy's  suggestions  or  to 
do  move  than  slightly  increase  her  offer  in  the 
Trentino.  Negotiations  were  broken  off  by  Italy  and 
on  May  4  the  alliance  with  Austria  was  denounced. 

The  events  which  took  place  between  May  4th 
and  May  24th  are  common  knowledge,  and  need  not 
be  alluded  to  in  detail. 

Prince  Billow  was  now  confronted  with  the  com- 
plete failure  of  his  task  of  keeping  Italy  yoked  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Losing  all  sense  of  moderation  and 
fitness,  he  next  endeavoured  by  underhand  methods  to 
worm  his  way  between  the  Italian  Government  and 
the  Itahan  nation.  Among  the  roses  .of  the  Villa  Malta, 
the  residence  of  Prince  Billow,  gathered  discredited 
politicians,  society  women  shorn  of  all  dignity  and 
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paid  creatures  of  the  Press;  and  from  the  Villa  Malta, 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  floated 
scurrilous  rumours  vilifying  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  the  Government.  A  certain  member  of  the  Eeichs- 
tag  crept  in  and  out  among  the  deputies  and  journal- 
ists, flattering  each  in  tarn  with  the  assumption 
that  he  alone  was  the  man  of  the  moment,  and  offering 
him,  in  the  names  of  Germany  and  Austria,  new 
concessions  which  had  not  been  communicated  to  the 
Italian  Government ! 

The  Adriatic,  it  appears,  was  to  have  remained 
as  before ;  in  the  Trentino  Italy  was  to  have 
had  a  frontier  open  to  a  continual  menace  from 
Austria;  and  Trieste  was  to  have  been  allowed,  not 
a  pohtical  but  an  administrative  autonomy  !  And- 
the  concessions  were  all  either  to  have  come  into 
force  after  the  war,  or  else  were  to  have  been  so 
hedged  in  by  complicated  conditions,  that  with  the 
best  intention  in  the  world,  Austria  would  have  found 
it  difflcult  to  unravel  the  muddle  of  her  own  making. 
But  all  these  manoeuvres,  which  were  deeply  of- 
fensive to  the  innate  sense  of  dignity  of  the  Italian 
nation,  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  bringing  about 
the  desired  end.  Owing  to  the  direct  interference 
of  Signor  Giolitti,  whose  sole  ambition  was  to  parade 
his  parHamentary  omnipotence,  the  Salandra  Cabinet 
sent  in  its  resignation.  Prince  Btilow  and  his  inglor- 
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ious  followers  were  triumphant.  What  hymns  of 
victory  must  have  sped  away  from  the  bowers  of  the 
Villa  Malta  to  cross  the  Alps  and  re-echo  at  Berlin 
and  Vienna  ! 

But,  fortunately  for  the  national  honour,  the 
People,  the  true-hearted  ItaUan  People,  rose  up  in  a 
storm  of  outraged  pride,  and  with  one  movement  of 
indignation  swept  away  the  tissue  of  intrigue.  Through 
every  village  and  city  from  Milan  to  Syracuse  thronged 
workmen,  students,  professors,  men  and  women  of 
every  age  and  social  standing,  and  even  priests  and 
monks,  each  burning  with  the  love  of  Italy  and 
devotion  to  her  highest  ideals. 

On  May  20th  the  Salandra  Cabinet  came  before 
Parhament,  restored  to  office  by  the  people's  will. 
Three  days  later  Italy  declared  war  upon  Austria. 

For  thirty  years  Italy  had  fretted  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Triple  AlUance,  kept  there  by  the  necessity 
for  peace  and  economic  resurrection.  For  thirty 
years  she  had  endured  what  seemed  to  her  a  galHng 
and  shameful  bondage,  in  that  she  was  linked  in 
apparent  friendship  with  a  detested  and  implacable 
enemy,  who  was  only  waiting  for  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  crush  her,  both  politically  and  economically. 
The  country  had  lived  in  a  state  of  dependence, 
bordering  on  servitude.  While   Italians   were  setting 
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aside  their  most  cherished  ambitions  and  were  deh- 
berately  closing  their  ears  to  the  appeals  for  deli- 
verance from  Trento,  Trieste,  Istria  and  Dalmatia, 
Austria  was  spending  milUons  on  frontier  armaments, 
not  for  purposes  of  defence  but  for  an  attack  upon 
Italy.  The  Austrian  General  Staff  had  actually  pre- 
pared a  Manual  of  Invasion  which  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  an  Itahan  statesman  and  was 
mentioned  in  Parhament.  A  powerful  miUtarist  party 
which  grew  up  round  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand 
had  openly  advocated  a  war  with  Italy,  and  General 
Conrad  von  Hotzendorf ,  the  chief  of  the  Austrian  Staff, 
had  more  than  once  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
crushing  Italy  in  order  to  have  a  free  hand  in  the 
Balkans.  He  had  also  deplored  his  Government's  folly 
in  not  attacking  her  Ally  as  early  as  1907  (i).  Even  the 
Austrian  Government  had  recognized  officially  that  the 
MiUtarist  party  considered  it  necessary  to  ''  crush 
Italy  by  force  of  arms  "  as  only  on  her  political  annihil- 
ation would  she  cease  to  be  a  centre  of  attraction 
to  the  ItaUan  provinces  of  the  Empire.  In  the  meantime, 
awaiting  the  outbreak  of  war  (which,  for  the  ultimate 
good  of  both  Powers,  must  be   hastened  by  every 


(1)  In  March  1909,  the  Armee  Zeitung,  one  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  Austrian  militarist  party,  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  Serbia  and  declaring  war  upon  Italy. 
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means)  it  was  considered  advisable  to  oppress  the 
Italian  provinces  with  the  utmost  rigour !  (i)  During 
the  terrible  period  which  followed  on  the  Messina 
earthquake  Austria  all  but  made  an  attack  upon  her 
Ally,  and  during  the  Tripoli  campaign,  when  she 
repeatedly  quoted  the  Alliance  as  a  bar  to  Italian 
action,  she  herself  took  the  opportunity  of  intensifying 
the  preparations  on  her  Italian  frontier.  At  the  same 
time  the  Viennese  Press  used  every  unscrupulous 
means  to  raise  the  anti-Italian  feeling  in  Austria  to 
a  pitch  of  fury. 

Italy  had  forced  herself  to  forget  the  savage  cruel- 
ties of  Austria  during  the  Eisorgimento,  the  martyrs 
of  Belfiore,  hanged  by  order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and 
the  execution  of  Oberdan  in  spite  of  the  prayers  for 
mercy  of  ten  thousand  mothers.  Yet  Austria  refused 
to  see  any  merit  in  her  Ally's  renunciation  and  con- 
tinued her  measures  of  repression  in  the  ItaUan  pro- 
vinces. On  account  of  a  few  casual  words  included 
in  a  toast,  an  ItaUan  General  was  turned  out  of  the 
Ai'my,  and  on  another  occasion  a  Minister  was  asked 
to  resign  for  having  listened  in  silence  when  an 
after-dinner  speaker  alluded  to  Italian  sympathies 
in  Trieste.  On  the  other  hand,  Austrian  politicians 
were  never  weary  of  proclaiming  semi-pubhcly   their 


(1)  Signor  Salandra's  speech  at  the  Capitol. 
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wish  to  see  the  break-up  of  ItaUan  unity.  In  1889 
King  Humbert  paid  a  friendly  official  visit  to 
Vienna,  but  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  did  not 
trouble  to  return  the  courtesy. 

The  conditions  of  Austria's  Italian  subjects  are 
infinitely  worse  to-day  than  in  1866,  when  they  still 
obeyed  the  same  laws  as  other  subjects  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire.  Now  they  are  victims  of  a  special 
code  whose  sole  object  is  the  stamping  out  of  Italian- 
ism.  The  Government  of  Trieste  is  entirely  organized 
to  this  end,  witness  the  police  persecution,  the 
countless  political  imprisonments,  the  systematic  hosti- 
Uty  to  Italian  schools  in  contrast  to  the  Govern- 
ment's generosity  towards  Slovene  and  German  insti- 
tutions, and  the  State  assistance  given  to  Czech, 
Croatian  and  Slovene  banks  ^  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  trade  of  the  city  out  of  Italian  hands. 

For  thirty  years  Austria  has  failed  to  fulfil 
her  promises  regarding  an  ItaUan  University  at  Trieste. 
Though  at  one  time  it  even  became  the  subject 
of  Austro-ItaUan  diplomacy,  the  long -hoped -for  Uni- 
versity has  yet  to  be  granted.  Meanwhile  German 
students  at  Graz,  Innsbruck  and  Vienna  are  encour- 
aged by  the  police  to  persecute  any  Italian  student 
who  is  guilty  of  asserting  his  nationality.  Trieste,  which 
in  spite  of  every  repressive  measure  has  preserved 
its   Italian   culture,   is   looked    upon   at  Vienna   as 
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a  convenient  prey  for  the  surrounding  Slavs.  Ita- 
lians are  excluded  from  all  municipal  employment, 
from  the  Port  Offices,  the  Kail  ways,  the  Postal  Service, 
and  the  State  industries.  Hundreds  of  Italians  are 
expelled  every  year  by  the  police,  to  be  replaced 
(according  to  the  official  instructions  of  1912)  "  by 
more  loyal  and  more  useful  elements  ",  i.e.,  by  Slovenes 
and  other  immigrants. 

The  frontiers  imposed  on  Italy  by  Austria  in 
1866  have  kept  her  in  a  position  of  strategic  infer- 
iority. The  Trentino  with  its  menacing  crown  of 
forts,  juts  southward  towards  the  valley  of  the  Po; 
and  to  the  east,  between  the  Cividale  Mountains  and 
the  lagoons  of  San  Giorgio  di  Nogaro,  stretches  a 
plain  which,  dominated  by  the  heights  of  Carso,  lies 
wide  open  to  an  invading  army.  In  the  Adriatic 
the  Italian  position  is  even  less  favourable.  From 
the  broken  lUyrian  coast  or  from  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Dalmatian  islands,  Austria  can  launch  her  battleships 
to  raid  the  Italian  coast-towns.  A  continual  menace  of 
this  nature  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Once  again  we  are  witnessing  the  historic  struggle 
between  Latin  culture  and  German  barbarism.  During 
her  long  and  anxious  vigil  Italy  has  been  forced  to 
hsten  inactive  to  the  wail  of  martyred  Belgium,  to  the 
cries  of  violated  women,  of  little  children  savagely 
mutilated  and  non-combatants  murdered  with  every 
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refinement  of  cruelty.  Now  at  last  slie  has  gone  forth 
to  battle,  proudly  conscious  of  the  justice  of  her 
cause,  and  determined  at  all  costs  not  only  to  vindi- 
cate her  rights,  but  also  to  uphold  the  civiUzation 
which  has  made  her  name  glorious  throughout  the 
centuries. 

Germany,  goading  on  Austria,  has  flung  herself 
into  this  war  with  the  old  barbaric  impetus  of  her 
ancient  warriors.  She  has  come  forth  for  the  conquest 
of  the  world  and  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
imposing  German  Kultur  on  modern  civiUzation.  In 
her  destructive  fury  she  has  trampled'  on  the  rights 
of  humanity  and  has  crushed  under  foot  the  liberty 
of  nations.    Was  it  for   the    sons  of  Eome,  the  great 

Mother  of  Latin  civiUzation,  to  look  on  with  indif- 
ferent eyes  at  this  work  of  devastation,  and  afterwards, 
perhaps,  to^see  a  victorious  Germany,  who  already 
weighs  so  heavily  on  the  economic  and  intellectual  Ufe 
of  Italy,  imposing  by  force  of  arms  her  ideals,  her 
laws  and  her  customs  on  a  conquered  Europe? 

In  the  name  of  her  ancient  glories,  of  her  noble 
traditions,  of  her  unavenged  martyrs,  Italy  has  risen 
up  at  the  call  of  her  King,  and  has  set  out  on  her 
Holy  War,  her  Crusade  for  Justice  and  Liberty. 
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